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THE  TREE; — Many  characteristics  of  the  yellow  poplar 
ILi  riodendron  tulipifera)  support  the  claim  that  it  is  the  most 
desirable  species  of  hardwood  for  propagation  within  its  range. 
Yellow  poplar  grows  to  large  size  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
hardwood  species  in  this  region  except  sprout  chestnut.  It  has 
a  very  straight  bole  extending  throughout  the  crown  and  its  side 
T imbs  are  not  large.  When  grown  in  a  dense  stand  the  tree  sheds 
its  side  limbs  cleanly,  producing  thereby  a  high  percentage  of 
lumber  free  from  knots.  Its  freedom  from  serious  insect  at¬ 
tack  and  also  from  decay,  unless  wounded  by  fire,  ice,  or  some 
other  agency,  is  another  great  advantage. 

Yellow  poplar  originally  grew  scattered  throughout  the 
hardwood  forest  on  the  better  sites.  Its  general  distribution 
on  good  sites  was  evidence  of  its  ability  to  maintain  its  place 
in  competition  with  other  hardwoods  for  light  and  root  space. 
This  characteristic  is  evident  today  on  fields  abandoned  in  the 
vicinity  of  yellov/  poplar  seed  trees,  where  pure  stands  of  this 
species  have  often  taken  possession.  Black  locust,  sassafras, 
or  other  easily  propagated  species  occurring  on  these  fields 
were  commonly  overtopped  and  dominated  by  the  more  rapid  growing 
poplar . 

THE  WOOD: — From  the  period  of  early  settlement  of  the 
mountain  region  and  Ohio  Valley,  this  tree  has  been  eagerly 
sought  by  settlers.  Its  wood  has  good  strength  and  uniform 
straight  grain  free  from  defects;  it  works  easily,  maintains  its 
shape  without  warping,  endures  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
retains  paint  very  well.  It  is  one  of  the  few  hardwoods  which 
can  compete  as  a  structural  material  with  the  better  grade  of 
softwoods-.  The  heartv/ood  has  a  greenish  yellow  color  which  turns 
brown  with  weathering.  The  sapwood  is  white. 


USES: — -Yellow  poplar  is  used  for  structural  timber  and 
also  for  paneling  and  furniture  parts  v/here  smooth  surface, 
stability  of  form,  and  good  paint  retention  are  required.  It 
was  formerly  in  good  demand  for  carriage  bodies.  Because  of  its 
straight  bole,  freedom  from  knots,  and  uniform  structure,  trees 
of  small  size  can  readily  be  sawed  into  lumber.  Wcodenv/are, 
novelties,  machine  parts,  wood  piping,  plywood  and  well-finished 
boxes  and  cases  are  included  among  the  uses  of  this  species.  In 
its  small  sizes  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  pulpwood,  since 
it  is  very  suitable  for  book  paper  and  capable  of  rapid  "cooking." 
The  clear  cutting  of  young  stands  for  pulpwood  threatens  to 
eliminate  this  useful  species  in  some  localities, 

IDENTIFICATION; — Yellow  poplar  may  be  known  by  its  simple 
alternate  leaf,  w'hich  is  rounded  at  the  bass,  has  two  lateral 
lobes  and  truncated  apex.  In  the  v/inter  the  thumb-shaped  ter¬ 
minal  bud  covered  by  two  scales  which  meet  in  a  ridge  is  a  ready 
means  of  identification.  The  tree  is  also  distinguished  by 
its  straight  trunk  extending  nearly  to  its  top. 

RANGE; “Ye llov7  poplar  is  found  in  southern  New  England, 
central  Nev;  York,  southern  Michigan,  w'estward  to  about  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  southv/ard  through  eastern  Illinois  to 
eastern  Arkansas.  Its  altitudinal  limit  in  West  Virginia  is 
about  2,500  feet  and  in  North  Carolina  about  3,500  feet.  It  is 
generally  distributed  over  the  eastern  United  States  within  these 
boundaries  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  for  various 
spots  where  no  poplar  is  found  either  because  of  too  dry  soils 
or  too  lov7  temperature.  Many  such  areas  occur  in  the  oak- 
hickory  forest  of  the  Ohio  Valley  region  and  in  the  dry  black 
oak,  scarlet  oak,  post  oak,  and  chestnut  types. 

YIELDS; — In  a  recent  study  of  this  species  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  careful  measurements  were  made  of  completely 
stocked  second-growth  stands  from  northern  Georgia  to  north¬ 
eastern  Maryland  and  westward  into  Ohio,  Almost  all  pure  stands 
of  poplar  were  found  on  abandoned  fields,  but  in  one  or  two 
instances  a  pure  reproduction  had  followed  clear  cutting  of  the 
original  forest.  Measurements  of  height,  diameter,  and  volume 
growth  are  summarized  in  the  following  table. 
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Growth  and  yield  per  acre  of  yellow  poplar  in  well-stocked  stands , 
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NATURAL  REPRODUCTION  OF  STANDS ; —Yellow  poplar  is  a  pro¬ 
lific  seeder,  producing  nearly  every  year  a  good  crop  of  seed 
which,  ho'wever,  is  normally  only  12  to  15  per  cent  fertile.  The 
seed  begins  to  shed  quits  late  in  the  fall  and  in  the  forest  is 
covered  by  the  current  year's  leaf  fall.  It  then  settles 
dov/nward  v/ith  decay  of  the  litter  until,  by  the  spring  of  the 
second  year  following  its  production,  it  is  ready  for  germina¬ 
tion.  In  the  forest  the  covering  layer  of  hardwood  litter  proves 
to  be  a  considerable  hindrance  to  germination,  but  if  the  litter 
is  disturbed  or  removed  sufficiently  to  permit  exposure  to 
moisture  and  heat  the  seed  will  germinate  freely. 

The  seedling  may  grow  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in 
the  first  year,  depending  upon  the  soil  and  upon  the  light 
received;  a  vigorous  start  enables  it  to  compete  successfully 
with  all  other  associated  tree  species  of  the  same  age.  This 
first  year  of  the  seedling's  life  is  critical,  for  if  it  is 
shaded  or  dried  too  severely  during  that  time  it  v/ill  not  de¬ 
velop  and  will  probably  be  smothered  by  falling  leaves  or  over¬ 
topped  by  more  shade-enduring  plants.  If  exposed,  it  may  be 
heaved  from  the  ground  by  the  frost. 

Yellow  poplar  requires  some  shelter,  prefera.bly  that  of 
lower  vegetation  in  its  early  life,  but,  it  will  not  mature  under 
the  shade  of  overtopping  trees.  The  best  regeneration  has  come 
in  on  cleared  areas  v/here  yellow  poplar  seed  was  blown  in  from 
adjoining  trees  and  early  weed  growth  has  sheltered  the  seed 
lings . 


The  first  light  cuttings  on  the  forests  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ians  removed  many  of  the  large  poplar  seed  trees  but  did  not 
furnish  sufficient  room  to  permit  the  development  of  the  young 
trees.  This  treatment  threatened  to  exterminate  yellow  poplar 
from  the  forest  completely,  and  this  would  have  been  generally 
accomplished  had  not  the  poplar  seeded  into  the  larger  clearings. 
The  natural  reestablishment  of  poplar  following  the  cutting  of 
second-growth  stands  is  made  difficult  by  the  rapid  sprout 
growth  of  other  hardwoods  follov/ing  cutting.  The  successful 
establishment  of  yellov/  poplar  under  these  conditions  will  re¬ 
quire  the  cutting  of  overtopping  hardwood  sprout  growth. 

HOW  TO  GROW  YELLOW  POPLAR  PLANTING  STOCK: — One  who  wishes 
to  grow  yellow  poplar  seedlings  may  employ  fresh  seed  purchased 
from  reliable  dealers  or  seed  collected  locally.  Seed  ripens 
in  the  middle  autumn  and  begins  to  fall  soon  afterwards.  Some 
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of  it,  however,  persists  for  several  months.  A  logging  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  good  place  to  collect  seed.  If  no  logging  in  yellow 
poplar  timber  is  going  on  at  the  time  seed  ripens,  seed  may  be 
collected  from  trees  growing  in  the  open,  along  fence  rows  or 
similar  places.  Seed  should  be  taken  from  well  developed  trees 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  infertile  if  gathered  from  young  trees. 
Cutting  tests  to  determine  the  percentage  of  good  seed  are 
easily  made  while  the  seed  is  still  in  the  strobile.  A  long- 
handled  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it  is  a  useful  tool  in 
the  seed  collecting  operation.  With  it,  branches  may  be  pulled 
toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  toward  the  ground  within  reach 
of  the  seed  collector.  Yellow  poplar  seed  averages  about  9,000 
to  the  pound. 

Seed  should  be  stored  over  winter  in  moist  sand  in  a  cool 
place.  A  box  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  seed 
buried  in  the  ground  in  the  open  offers  a  good  way  to  handle 
the  storage  problem.  Storage  in  some  such  way  as  this  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  seed  v/hich  dries  out  often  fails  to  sprout.  Such 
germination  as  does  occur  from  seed  stored  in  a  dry  condition 
is  apt  to  be  delayed  until  the  second  spring  following  sov/ing. 

A  "nursery"  should  be  established  in  an  accessible  loca¬ 
tion  where  the  seed  beds  can  be  carefully  watched  and  tended 
when  necessary.  The  soil  should  be  a  good,  well-drained  loam, 
which  is  not  too  heavy.  A  corner  set  aside  from  the  vegetable 
garden  is  often  a  satisfactory  nursery  site,  when  only  a  small 
number  of  seedlings  are  to  be  grown. 

Seed  beds  should  be  carefully  prepared.  The  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  v;orksd  and  pulverized,  than  raked  and  smoothed 
on  the  surface.  Seed  may  be  sown  either  in  drills  or  broadcast 
in  beds.  Sowing  in  drills  is  usually  better  because  it  makes 
v/eeding  easier.  Where  hand  cultivation  is  contemplated,  as  in  a 
small  nursery,'  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  about  10  or  12 
inches  apart.  Sowing  should  be  done  thickly  enough  to  get  12  o’’ 
15  seedlings  per  linear  foot,  or,  in  view  of  the  notoriously 
infertile  quality  of  the  seed,  even  when  collected  from  mature 
trees,  at  the  rate  of  150  seeds  to  each  linear  foot  of  drill. 
They  should  be  covered  with  a  shallow  layer  of  soil  to  the  depth 
of  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the  seed.  The  beds  should  be 
watered  frequently  until  the  seedlings  are  well  started. 
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Young  seedlings  are  tender  and  need  partial  shading  from 
the  sun.  A  lath  frame  with  the  laths  spaced  about  2  inches 
apart  is  a  good  device  to  provide  shade.  Hardwood  brush  laid 
over  the  beds  may  also  be  used,  but  the  lath  frame  is  probably 
superior.  .After  the  seedlings  are  well  rooted,  the  shade  may  be 
removed.  It  is  not  ordinarily  necessary  to  water  yellow  pop¬ 
lar  seedlings,  but  it  may  be  a  considerable  help  during  periods 
of  drought.  Weeds,  of  course,  should  be  kept  down  in  order 
that  the  seedlings  may  develop  properly.  With  a  little  care 
yellov/  poplar  seedlings  v/ill  develop  during  one  grov/ing  season 
into  stock  of  sufficient  size  to  plant  in  the  field.  Year-old 
seedlings  which  have  attained  a  height  of  8  to  12  inches  are 
large  enough  to  plant. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  PLANTATION : —Yellow  poplar  may  be  planted 
successfully  on  moist  but  well-drained  soils.  Preparation  of 
the  site  is  not  necessary  unless  a  heavy  sod  is  present.  A 
plowed  furrow  will  break  the  sod  sufficiently  well.  In  the 
event  that  plowing  is  not  feasible,  the  grass  roots  should  be 
cleared  away  from  a  space  about  2  feet  square  before  the  seedling 
is  set.  In  order  to  insure  good  development  of  the  seedlings, 
they  should  not  be  planted  under  thickets  or  underbrush. 

The  seedling  stock  should  be  planted  in  the  spring  just 
before  the  new  growth  starts.  This  is  important  since  injury 
to  the  fleshy  roots,  caused  by  transplanting,  may  result  in  their 
decay  if  the  beginning  of  new  growth  is  too  long  delayed. 

In  handling  all  seedlings  while  out  of  the  ground,  ex¬ 
treme  care  should  be  used  to  prevent  drying  of  the  smallest 
roots.  Wet  burlap  or  a  pail  containing  water  should  be  used  in 
transporting  seedlings. 

Trees  should  be  spaced  about  8x8  feet  in  the  planta¬ 
tions.  A  hole  may  be  dug  with  a  mattock  or  spade  and  the  roots 
inserted.  Fine  dirt  should  be  pulled  over  the  roots  first  with 
the  coarser  material  on  top,  after  which  the  soil  should  be  firm¬ 
ly  tamped  v/ith  the  mattock  or  foot. 

No  subsequent  care  of  the  plantation  is  needed  unless 
sprout  growth  or  other  species  tends  to  shade  the  poplar  too 
much  for  its  success.  When  such  a  condition  develops,  the 
sprouts  should  be  cut  back  sufficiently  to  release  the  poplar. 
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Livestock  and  fire  should  be  excluded  from  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Yellow  poplar  is  palatable  to  livestock,  and  excessive 
damage  is  likely  to  result  if  grazing  is  permitted  in  the 
plantation.  As  for  fire  damage,  even  a  light  grass  fire  can 
easily  wipe  out  a  whole  plantation  when  the  trees  are  small. 
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